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SPEND MORE MONEY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


WILL HAVE TO 


Higher Salaries the Immediate Need for Shortage Problem, 
Conference Finds—To Investigate Sources of Revenue— 
Loss of 80,000 Teachers Next Year. 


Nat on will have to spend two or three 
times as much money as it is now paying for education; 
sources of revenue and new taxing devices 


that new 
will have to be discovered, and that immediate emer- 
gency measures will have to be taken, including prob- 
ably idopl ion of a policy of pas ing the liv ing expenses 
of students while in teacher-training institutions, were 
the National Citi- 
zens’ Conference, which met in Washington May 19-21. 


Th eSO! 


eation Was 


some of the conclusions reached by 
itions passed unanimously the Bureau of Edu- 
asked to call another citizens’ Conference 


The 


next ul just before the State legislatures meet. 
Dur was also asked to create a commission to study 
schoo enue problems, the commission to have on it 


representatives of the schools, the eeneral publ c, and 
tax expert 
Eighty Thousand Short. 


With 110,000 vacancies assured in teaching positions in ele- 


me schools in the United States this coming year, there 
wil e only 30,000 graduates of teacher-training institutions 
to fil m. leaving a net loss of 80,000 trained teachers, accord 
j es presented to the conference by the Commissioner | 

of I 

Ie received from the high schoo of the countrys 
i thre uation will be even more serious in the high 
5 ! he elementary schools, Commissioner Claxton 
Sil ad oof the 84.000 teachers now in the high schools 
i! do as intending to leave their positions to enter some 
th ofession next year. The greatest possible number of 
( ( iigh-school teaching is 9,000. so that 19.000 
rf 8,000 positions can not be filled by adequately prepared 
te 

National Significance of the Shortage. 

T ortage comes at a time when the Nation ca least 
affo »y neglect education was Commissioner Claxton’s asser 
Lior | re maditions require that the schools shall be 
mw { more efte than they have been in the 
pi S d we are faced with the danger that they 
nig Y, =< effective as in the past. We are confronted 
wi eat shortage of teachers, and there seems to be little 
ch mmediate relief. According to the most careful 
estil es than can be secured, between three hundred and four 
hund ousand children were deprived’ of schooling this 
pas ecause of schools closed as the result of shortage. 


Even more serious is the rapidly growing number of sub- 
standard teachers, More than half the teachers of the Nation 

390,000—are not prepared on any reasonable basis for the work 
of teaching, a reasonable basis being understood to mean the 
minimum standard that 


progressive communities have long 


insisted upon—two years of professional training beyond the 
four-year high-school course, 

“A conservative figure for the number of new teachers that 
will be required this fall is 110,000. It is more likely to be 
120,000, and it may 150,000. The graduates of normal 
1916; 


about 16,000 If we add to these the largest possible 


reach 


schools this year will be 25 per cent fewer than in they 
will tota 


number we can conceive of from other teacher-training institu- 





tions, we shall have at the outside 30,000 prepared teachers to 


fill the vacancies, or a deficit of at least 80.000 
Teacher Emergency in the Various States. 


Following Dr. Claxton’s statement, delegates from the various 


States reported on the situation as they found it In their 


States. Practically all testified to a critical condition due to 


| shortage, with the exception of Kansas and Massachusetts, 


Wiley, deputy 
said that conditions were serious New York, especially in the 


larger 


George M. omimissioner for New York State, 


cities, but that the State authorities felt “ bueyant” 


over the situation because of the new legislation making avail- 


able more than $20,000,000 for teachers 


niaries 


State Supt. Spright Dowell, of Alabama, said his State lacked 
900 teachers last year, and the problem was going to be greater 


High-school Inspector Hill 


} said the situation was about as bad as it could possibly be. 


this year. For Arkansas, State 


Many of the best Arkansas teachers wen to Oklahoma, he 


said, where they receive better salaries 
Seventeen Hundred Lacking in California 


1.700 teachers was California by 


A lack of 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, executive 


reported for 
secretary of the California 


Council of Education Salary adjustments in the near future 


minimum of $1,440 for the 
Prof. M. L. Parks, of Georgia, 


in his State receiving more than the adjunct professors 


would assure a State, he said. 


f janitors at the University 
ldahe 


Commissions r Eno h A. 


told o 


has a shortage of from 5 to 5 per cent, 
Bryan of that State said, but he showed that the normal schools 
were getting back into shape and a minimum salary of $1,200 
had been Indiana had had a shortage 


of 400 this year, Mr. J. G 


agreed upon generally 
Collicott of the Indiana Vocational 
Education Board, declared, but as the result of an “ educational 


| week,” celebrated with great enthusiasm throughout the State, 


the situation was somewhat better now 


Minimum Wage in lowa. 


McClennaliun said Iowa had 


ge law based on the qualifications of teachers. but it had not 


State Supt. P. E adopted a new 
VV 
proved adequate. A shortage of 600 teachers was reported, but 
the shortage was more apparent than real; practically no pupils 

| had been deprived of schoo ind higher standards had been 


Two hundred high schools in 


| insisted upon than ever before, 
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the Stat Inia ach< shortage by giving ] to remedy the shortage situation \\ e sacrifice was common 


teacher-trainis Mmirse f re 4.500 students enrolled in | among those who entered the pri sion Of teaching, he said 
’ 


the “sé Ci SUT) ( ‘ } eV YD onl ha if nat t tana } 1 . . 

| 1x ad they | it must not be depended upon y ( reat mass of teacherg 

yly ; . " 4 . ; ™ | “ . , , : 

would turi > i at ‘ f | Supt. M. P. Shawkey, of West Virgi ( phasized the need for 
‘ is Hopefal finalist £ hew sources Of reveiw 


cy < 1 | 1 Wooster, “A com t teacher iS the 
Stat f I good | slogan put fi W.C. Bag ( ve, Columbia, 

ay ( she « University, Ne York, and ; ( es fi all 
anti I l Miss Wooster | over the country at the first mai: ont . 


Maryl cl 4 ‘ ¥ other States in raines Thi Ss priz ily tbe ‘ { te ring 
} | if ‘% ; 
thi ( HH vis, deputy State h ece ‘ nd social, ha py at- 
COTM SSLOn I Hier | had been attracted into active during the past three de _ the 


the war-expancd (x nit tments in Washington and rewards that other occupations « 


2 ont } catenin . ' . , . “yn " ; 
mio the > Ww I l (ie VONDenIS in iS al Inciusive Weal Toward ( ‘ 4 way 


Mary iainiti. well be cir ected I believe that we t . cole be people 
the need of a mature, well-prepar: d rel; periuanent 


teacher for every classroom in 





Mm t) of : ; though he I place th 1a first, | iZa 
admitted the were sol te S he ere low standard. ( would do eto soive the ( 1 any 
He want e conference te place emphasis on other factors | OU step 1) could be take I ' ise 
in the teache compel felt ons the need for a | t* 1 organization, and in s ol ipera- 
better morale t Chancellk v hough they are—nmust be thor dinate } 
of the U: ty of Mont slid M a’s h aciors when compared with the ent, 
revard to tl ‘ ti ‘ or <: ‘ ] ‘ } t of l this ¢ is f" di ent t i It ; 
States but furth ( ed ] ao 4 t that parts of s here tf] Ol educational ete] 1} eak- 
the Stute ] ‘Af } } ’ , rear esl d wun 1 COoncditren I c Cu CVeOCT | 
were nec , — Dey —_ rat discharge their important Pvigactic ‘ nh the i assure Oj Tess 
ihat the needs of the Nation «ce 
Constitu mad ents in Mis i | 
| Economic and Edacational Wastage. 
Missou 1 one of : re] t consti | 
tional Timitati« mad iititn tap ¢ diets Go Nr ms “The econ e and edueati ee that 3 its from 
hich sularic t; tea her » 4 \ wanted 1 rhe State wi — fs ure O apprecl a the ¢ us . : uf ; n the iower 
making evé rt to « obsti Supt. Cammack, agors sclgemabapienn snenaniep ‘ 
of Kansas City, told the conference it « to go on record lee, does not yield a tithe of the 1 a it could efsily 
definitely i of be | mal « ons for teachers : yield were the teaching popul: 1 i ( stable and ade- i 
he thought the « Ham of + le w +} hichest im —_— 3  pctilineienebans for ~ on nis 1 sil ‘ Phe fuilure 
portance. OF the elementary scheol to hoid ma than ih ol the entering 
Teachers Councils in New Hampshir | children through the seventh schoo ear i »» harged very 
. . oon largely against this unfortunate ;: e t d hing on the i 
: State Supt. E V. Butterfi ‘ New Hi hire, told how the lower levels. 
State department « public instruction i State was trying “ Whether it be true, as the Ari j res ses to indicate, 
to interest lea iz thre Sti ‘ I as a pro that one-fourth of our voung men hoe a news- 
: Aa lal foul r 3 ng nv ‘ } da nev 
fession that or neeat P n chang : tC one of the paper intelilcen ly Or Wrile abl ihte : e felt : ha esult 
most attractiy wis state he was urging ae would not be at all surprising in \ of t : that : east 
quate teachers’ ] : } ns, tes office, recognition one-fourth of our elementary tet cure * than beys 
of merit, and ¢ yy Me! Ie basis. He also | ana girls themselves and have h: pre on for their i 
recommen nh or U , : . the districts responsible work no training th: ads ‘ thre vine, 
of his State, 1 n al ri ers mie feel that Practica one rth « ) . d be 
the \ had a p: ‘ y T | disqua ified to vote because of th r wy } 1} ‘ al- | 
North Care : ; oft revaluation lently delegate to them a respons ( ] : with i 
of property, IE. C. B 3, 4 , ent, pointed « which the privilege of the ballo ' catell we 
Like Supt. 1 » ox , teachers’ councils | make them potential agents in di e votes of some 
or some interest « five million citizens embryo. i 
teachers. ) nor ols. bat they | 
Making Normal Schools Move Attrect . i 


G. Miller, “If the present public interest ( e teacher 


recently I : \ s commissioner of | can be capitali land made perm: ( sit hem 
education f¢ i I oO, { { ference some ot ean be reformed in a Mensuri ‘ } for 
the difficult on é ‘ Lany one to teach who has not ] ©] eX aly ira- 
‘ tion for the work, and if scholarshi n be provided \ ich will 

Must Not Neglect Salaries. | " 5 : - : 
make it possible to recruit for the ] hool service the best 
State Supt. C. P. Cary, of Wisconsin : 1 the conference talent among our young people, the development of the normal 


not to get too far y fre salary problem in attempting | schools will follow as a matter of course. Instead of being 
j 








TT — reese 


the least attractive of the professional 
schoo s they no ive, they should and 
Ww ou hi nost attractive Instead 
of l thei idenis from the lowe 
sch l rticularly away from the 
I hools as, in effect, many of them 
do they will take a fine pride in 
pre g competent craftsmen for duties 
as cliffic ul responsible as any that 
the ent inge of public and = social 
Sel es s 


Education Still Only 50 Per Cent Efficient. 


Prof. Bagley’s for higher stan- 


appeal 


dards followed statements on the crises in 


ed n by Commissioner P. P. Claxton, 
0 e Bureau of Education, and Col, 
Le |’ Avres, of the Russell Sage 


Foundation, New York. Commissioner 
Cla . ned the purpose of the con- 
fe ‘ nd presented the official teacher 
Slit e higures already before the sec- 
tions of the conference, revealing a lack 
0 east SO,000 teachers for the coming 
1a i 

Co Ayres presented the results of a 
comprehensive study of State school sys 
t made by the Sage Foundation. He 
traced advances in education, showing 
t ile in the past 50 years the United 
States had doubled its educational ef- 
fe ness, it was still only 50 per cent 
as licient in education as it might well 
be. He showed how certain of the States 


we falling behind in the educational 


procession, while others, notably in the 
ce und far West, were gaining and 


m taining an advanced position. 


The Woman's Vote and Education. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of 
the board of directors of the National 
Le e of Women Voters, told the con- 
feré ein a ringing speech that one thing 
women would do “when they got the 
vo vas to give attention to the prob- 
len ff education. She said: “ Both as 
te ers and mothers, women deal either 
in rger numbers or more directiy with 


children, and hence with educational 


Dp rt) LUIS, 


importance of the 


They know the 
They 


than men deal. 
‘stitch in time.’ 
realize the 


economy of preventive meas- 


ure They are keenly alive to the im- 
py mee of adequate training—physiecal, 
m ind moral— for the citizens of the 
fu They appreciate schools and the 
needs of schools and of teachers. There- 


for I believe it will be true that when 


the tizenship of women is completed 
t! ghout the country by the right of 
suf ge, education as a public interest 
wi eceive enormous help and support 
from their interest and their sympathetic 
understanding.” 


elieve it will be true that after the 


women have been voting 20 years we shall 
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need to point out the differences 


> LOE 
between the appropriations given to the 


Departments of Agriculture and of Com 


merece, and the appropriation for the Bu 


reau of Edueation; between the care 


taken of domestic animals and of plant 


life and the care taken to protect the-chil 


dren of the Nation I believe firmly that 


education will be a matter upon which the 


women of this country will come to 


gether purely and simply for the benefit 


mankind, and I also believe 


and good of 


that their together will mean a 


Coming 


powel for the promotion of education, 

such as this country has never known 
“As a matter of fact, the women in the 

National Lea 


showing their faith in the 


gue of Women Voters are al 
ready impor- 
tance of education by systematic effort to 
educate themselves and the other women 
voters through a series of citizenship 
schoois planned with the hope of making 
women intelligent in the exercise of suf 
frage, acquainted with the process of gov 
ernment, informed as to the rights and 
duties of citizenship, and aroused to the 
needs of national and State reforms. We 
hope to have a school of this sort in every 


voting district in the United States.” 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
THE EDUCATION EMER- 
GENCY. 
report 


Che following Was adopted by 


ihe State Superintendents Section of the 


National ¢ 
tion, May 19-21: 


‘itizens Conference on Pduca- 


I. A crisis exists in education 
throughout the United This is 
demonstrated by the following facts: 

First. In all parts of the country there 


public 
States 


have been during the past year many) 
schools without teachers 
Second. Many schools have been sup- 


plied with teachers of less than standard 
inability of 
fully quali- 


qualifications owing to the 
school boards to secure those 
fied. 

Third. The 


leges, universities, and high schools, and 


reneral testimony of col 
especially of normal and other schools for 
the professional training of teachers in- 
dicates distinctly a decrease in the supply 
of persons preparing to enter the teachers’ 
profession In view of the large normal 
annual loss and the abnormal current loss 
the present threatened in the 
supply is alarming. 

Fourth. The costs of operation, equip- 
ment, construction, and reconstruction 
have increased enormously 

Fifth. The war has revealed an amaz- 


chee reiise 


! ing illiteracy and conception of American 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO MEA 


1. Salar 


7. Security of tenure. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO MEANS Ol 


© Poll tax to be levied or increased. 


4, Tax on banks and corporations, 
5. Inheritance tax. 
6. Proceeds of sale of school lands. 





oO! Rh TIN¢ 


RAISING SCHOO! 


1. Give 50 per cent of all fines and forfeitures to s 


10. Federal aid for State school systems. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EMERGENCY. 


Suggestions at the Superintendents’ Section, National Citizens’ Conference on Education, 
May 19, 1920. 


rEACHERS, 


ies must be raised to reasonable living wage 

2. Qualifications raised and salaries graded on training and experience 

3. Better housing conditions for teachers and social recognition of the service, 
4. Make profession attractive for more men teachers 

5. Furnish employment for 12 months in the year, 

6. Certificates based on training and experience to be issued by the State, 


8. Graded salaries increasing with successful experience, 

9. Pension system financed by the State. 

10. Equalized support assuring specific amount for each pupil. 
11. Provision for training of teachers in service 

12. Subsidy for teachers taking normal training 

15. Teachers participation in school administration. 

14. Enforcement of compulsory educational laws. 

15. Widespread publicity for need of trained teachers, 


REVENUES TO MEFT THE EMERGENCY, 


ipport of schools. 


3. Collect royalties on natural resources and public utilities, 


7. Fifty per cent of income tax and excess-profit tax to support of schools, 
8S. State to guarantee fixed sum per child to be educated. 
9, Distribute school money on basis of ability and effort. 


11. State to furnish 50 per cent of school revenues, 
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institutions, which calls for special treat- late and that it will require no larger frac- During the th ye 986,327 defects 

















ment |} tional part thereof to meet a paral le ] out- were reported, o | 1 268,649, or 27.2 

Sixth. Tl ly ma for instruction and operation of 
; th > ; > : . per cent we corrected or treated. 
res aS Sel r¢ ! ( ) 
the teachers’ pro r ' ‘ iis iV. In many cases constitutional and p eninge i , ; 

GIO A SOOCTA ~ NEW 
case the unrest is large economic, it 1S utory iimitatlons prevent a willing CLASSICAL AS }CIATION OF NEW 
‘ecognized t! nini ive and social munity from meeting the situation ENGLAND HOLDS ANNUAL 
I = . 
factors ente le . ptly In all cases the reconstru MEETING. 

Seventh. | the ( 1 of budgets and in the levying and col } 
elementary al iry ed i we of additional taxes is a serious | fhe Classical Assox on of New Eng- | 
are confronted rreat ¢ rease in ndicap | land held its fif h an | meeting at 
the attendanc ‘ no ools, a Citizens of the several States should | Wesleyan Univers , Middletown, Conn., 

. ' { ' ~worr 1é 1 , fry : . 
——— . "En < att po! iStel to cor! C antiquated constitu A oO . & - . 
large increas - Thiet aihich dheaandk > il \pril 2 and; [ore than a hundred and 
high schools d CFS*LICs, oe VES len preven pup . . se . 
and entire! _— ite budget for these paying from their own pockets the ; ‘wenty-Ave a ced Cin IS Sessions, 
with a consequent unrest in the faculties joney neeessary for the education of | according to a report by Monroe N. Wet- | 

“ee! : aliens ir hildr aws should be : 
of higher and profe as INSUCUCIONS. inde odified on a more, the secretary of the org n. 

" } lou " ry ing } pti I odifiec to ineet resent dé v 

nm slowly becoming Ppliy modal ] 1L-Ga} ‘ 

Fhe publ i mh 510 a ‘ satel ATES no oD Hat gale aes An address on Shall we teach the 
conscious of eriousness of the situ onditions. Additional sources of revenue | 
ation, but it ( 7 ke to the hould be used in support of education. | classics in translation?’ by Chauncey B. 
far re whing co riences of a failure In every State and community there Tinker, professor of English, Yale Uni- 
on its part to adopt promptly adequate h “pe - formulated cle finite pemeye ns versity, was one of the papers much dis- 

. ie a ie eae 4 the. Asnort. nd budgets which recognize that the at- | — 
remedies. The aspiration of the Amer! ; ote a > cig nctan eage “ cussed. Prof. Tinker asserted that 
can people for ed has deepened empts already mace to elevate the teach ; 
into a conviction that there is no ‘other | ¢rs’ profession are but primarily and must | “ Latin is apparently bearing the brunt 
activity so vitally connected with it followed by progressive plans whic! of the attack to-day, but in reality the foe 
¢ . . rear y , +. i » dur or neceedinege vears for . . 
stability and its welfare. tl an aurilg or petesteme years 101 is merely trying to cut us to pieces in de- 

coil ‘nities — . f the teachers increased recognition nan . A . 

One of the most encouraging signs of "F ial fen: a. : Any * ¢ _— | tail, Having demolished the classics, he 
the times is the interest of civic and fra- social, and professional and for pub- | ; ; ; , 1: 
tert il organizat d public official ec education’s adequate report. vill at once turn his guns in other direc- 

rh revanizs ns and Dil i Lals ree » ' = . . 
in general in edueation and tl » activi Teachers of the elementary and high tions upon everything that vorth teach- 

* : £3 — oe *' i is ¢ : Coe Ss | weive sala- 2 . ‘ 
ties in promoting hetter facilities. Che A008 and college hould receive sala ing and which tends toward a really lib- 

. cana ne at « ime whe ve es commensurate with the increase in } : ; 
present crisis, coming at a time when we PS eR alta Mose s seni Tyg sgl eral education mathematics, modern 
item comesiaiie conacious of ¢ other occupations. More adequate facili- | ; : bglnss 
. ed of an irged | “ I n the ties for the present program must be fol- | 1anguages, including English, etc. Within 
eo enlarge rocram il be . . P - 
dhensttin aa # + ch owed by enlarged plans for physical de 15 years, or probably within a shorter 

et pI © al , a} A ns ‘ . Case ina a nt en a : = : 
velopment of chill l and you nd at Wa ’ 1 and = ‘ dustrial education | time than this, the teaching of English | 

- “Me ‘ whieh wil meet the needs of our gre: . . : , 
mn time when there must be a great ex- = : | literature will be attacked as wholly use- 

‘ OCT \ } ' 
- et s %, Han ‘ , v* , . 9 S22. 99 P 1 
a dar on ’ : . ¥Y. Your committ n not close its less in ‘modern Lite, The classics | 
on our pat effort y me P Ses : } left 
it I em?) vithout a word designed par- should be taught partly in translation, 
oa i iin Sa 3 _, | Ucularly to sustain he morale of the and this must be dene by the Greek and 

Il. The pl ( ( ( i teacnhel profession, as its pr j is sty : a J S ainiale te 
upon to solve } erns the pul canis hace baen Gaehiee to emahen Latin teachers, according to Prof. Tinker. 
lic. It does | oncern pril riiy 1 publi to its duty. A great profession, wade this is done, the bricht ind wide- 
common school 1 ner or the oulese vith the traditions which have been at awake students, eager to know what the } 
professor. VV * oT nve I d to that of the American cher ivinal ' j ! j 

. ; . - Beer —_ . oo original contains that is lacking in the 
er temporar I pt embers of le ot be easily shaken. 2 : a ; . i 3 
. “oft iopr mii ¢ , : ‘ t isintio will Ss ely b led ft begil f ; 
the teachers’ profession might be called All classes of people need to learn this siemens acon 4s = ‘ <a 
. _ 1 . . . . va nao ao a ¢ ha ‘ i. 
upon to endure, this would ne ore lesson, that the remedy for overorganiza- | ie d be, the s . . eet mven 
than peopl r pa ave tion is not disorganization, but is the de Chapman’s Homer is largely Chapman 
undergone, Aas | ( t momie elonment if wnits ft <alf.o > ment |} ” 
ges o bare mae ol Bl of units of self-government | and not Homer. 
changes. The ef con ve the with more effective leadership. The | ae . ; :' 
possible effect upon our childr _ and | school is a unity. Cooperation, mutnal A brief outline of all the papers w ill be 
upon our ec Cc, al, and eal | trust. and teamwork :e par f @3 ublished in the association’s annual Bul- 
i rk on the part of ex- | 
welfare. C8 ves, teachers, and patrons are neces- | letin, a copy of which will be sent to any- 
f1I. Your committee suggest t the sary to meet this crisis . 7 
‘ ) ~~ : - ‘ ee Ea Pisis, one on request. Many of the papers will 


Principal me s of 

crisis in education are economic and, 
therefore, reasona Pasy OF application, HEALTH INSPECTION AND NEW YORK ? 
It is to be remembered: } RURAL CHILDREN. The officers elected for the coming 


| be given in full in future issues of the 


Classieal Journa 





(a) That the expenditurs { 1 | vein aun am ellen eS ae 
. 1 " . . . ‘ , = + ye c ae ii 5 PeSiUCiit, ann . 
money for the academic: | professiona More than 82 ner cent of the children = , a : , ‘ ‘ 
training of the t hor i se aes , es z Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Quins ae tea fas vi COnS1aer! n the rural schools of New York State ' ; ; : _ : 
able and is who out * nroportion to vice president, Miss Alice M. Wing, Cen- 


: ; - | were examined under the school medical : ’ ae 
the expenditure n pret tior 7 . *y- nv a n l tral High School. Spi vfield. Mass.: sec- 
other occupations Therefore a re ction JaWS In 1¥1IS—-1V, according to r — " » , 

, retary-treasurer, Monroe . Wetmore 
muneration of the teacher must be ir | Dr. William A. lowe, State medical in- am ~ “= . ne = y paerones: 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; 





creased according ector, while 70.5 per cent of the en- : , ), 
(b) That the competing d ds , ‘ : : acting secretary-treasurer, John §S. Gal- 
I l hildren in the city schools were 





other oceupatio : é 7 iti 7 ae braith, Williams College, Williamstown, 
P . = . F . ite Th a ned. 1 Ciltles, however, . er : 

and educated rkers will surely cor a : = rt 4 | Mass.; executive committee for two | 
tinue to deplete the ranks of teach . of all defects reported were corrected, | i 


- s ss ad a - . years, Donald Cameron, Boston Univer- 
as it iS now doing ley are not t 20.0 per cent of defects were cor 


m , : ‘ y Sost Mass.: Miss ar @ tobin- 
(c) That this profession is p arly oh teenie: ele te tee gent sity, Bo: on, Ma [i Mary C. Robin ) 
susceptible to the crowdil f weak ; Ot be ; P ‘tat | son, The High School, Bangor, Me. (The 
= ost ‘ in : “Y ol Of the 328,845 defects reported 
unprepared, and incompetent members, , 2 ‘ 
. . 7 on 1 Ntoata pe » 2 = 
seeking a pension at the publie expense hout the State 99,134, or 30.1 pe 
(d) That the decrease in the purchas- ( t were corrected. The totals for the P Harrington Wesleyan University 
-_ . » an = ” tha . ‘ p aie R i . ‘ ; J as . i w? 
ing power of the dollar has left the real | three years indicate that 1,276,602 physi- | wriddletown, Conn., and Miss Ruth B. 
wages of the teacher, in many cases, at a 1 examinations of school children were | 
. . i. Cali As Liles is s( 0 < » | 
lower point than it was before the war. | 


other members of the executive commit- 


tee, whose terms expire in 1921, are Karl 


? 


Franklin, Rogers’ High School, Newport, 
R. I.) Representative on the Classical 
League, George FE. Howes, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 


(e) That nominal incomes in agricul- | ™24¢ by Physicians. This represents 75.1 


tural production, manufacturing, and | per cent of all children registered in the 
i 


commerce have increased materially of schools from which reports were received, 
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RECENT CHANGES IN BRITISH EDUCATION. 
Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador to the United States. 
s delivered at the National Citizens’ Conference on Education called by the Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., May 21, 1920.) 

M we my short account of cer- eation is to produce a set of superrefined Next we did our best to decentralize con- 
ta hich are taking place in pre ices which are not really prejudices trol by preserving and strengthening the 
B a short profession of in any ordinary meaning of the word, so J independence of local authorities, by ex- 
fa Shali content myself with repeating that tending their powers and functions. The 

I * that in matters educa- the educated mind is an inexhaustible dye control of these authorities was designed 
ti uintry can copy the forms and vat. It will dye anything. to b de effective by central insistence 
m y of ed tion thought out and The path is now clear, so let us begin. | on mit um standards with encourage- 
el ther country. I have Ihe showed us Britons many things ment rough grants to advance as far 
he vith tenacity and not in a new light, and one of the most inypor- as Finally the cost of educa- 
v vy on oecasions when I as tant things that we saw, or thought we tion \ divided equally between tocal 
al onist is asked to adopt meth w, was that the old social order which rates and national taxes. 
or vogue in other countries. I said had stood the test of time was not going This represents in brief form our at- 
tl I vy now \ system of education to stand much longer and that in order tempt in the field of education to provide 
to ve must grow out of the soil, to ma the transition from the old to the facilities to make possibile the realiza- 
ou 1e genius of the people. The most tl ( possible without catastrophe we tion of the ideals for which the war was 
I s to familiarize myself with the had to get busy first to bring every adult fought I find it difficult to conceive 
me is and ideals of other countries and female as well as male into the circle of any edueational scheme more fulls 
thi ts own good time my mind will | of responsible citizens; next to do our | imbued with the spirit of sane demoe- 
s the good in them frem the bad, utmost as speedily as possible to equip racy 
the ] ble from the inapplicable, and those citizens or at all events the recruits One of our ideals has perhaps been 
W them to its own probiems.” to their numbers with educated minds more unsparingly ridieuled than the rest— 

Ih that I hold this belief I feel It was this thought that made Mr. | the proposal to found nursery schools, 
sul you will exonerate me from any Fisher, British minister for education, I notice the ridiculers are either childless 
su desire to thrust upon you for | S43 in Febrnary, 1917, “ The proclamation or else are the sort of people who maintain 
f e any educational form, pattern, of peace and victory will summon us not at considerable expense in their own 
or and you will accept me for what to complacent repose but to greater efforts homes the very sort of nursery schoo! 
J simple reporter, who is glad to for a more enduring victory. The future which we are setting up for the use of 
h opportunity of telling you of | Welfare of the nation depends upon its | all, It is easy te make merry and to draw 
wl ywws, has seen, and thinks. schools.” pictures of tiny tots with horn-rimnmed 

O urther warning and then my path | Then we who were in Parliament set spectacles toiling with great tomes, but 
is t No reporter who deals with a | to work to modify the law to give the | the facts are otherwise. The purpose of 
1 about which he is an enthusiast | following results : | the nursery schools is not even to teach 
C ever hard he may try, avoid col- | 1. To extend the age of compulsory at- the three R's, but by sleep, feed, and play 
0 some extent in its passage | tendance without exemption to 14, or to | to provide the opportunity for little chil- 
t] his mind the matter which he re 15 or 16 by loeal by-law. |} dren to lay the foundations of health 
p I therefore ask you first to credit | 2. To provide medical inspection and habit and a responsive personality, which 
m a desire to report accurately and | treatment and physical welfare before, is just what every nursery in the world 
f next to debit me with a certain in- | through, and after school to the age of 18. | is suppesed to be doing. 

Cc to report otherwise than as I see o. To establish nursery schools for | I have not time to enter into many de 
t] ter they have been soaked in the children between two and five and six. tails, but it is necessary for me to #1y 
dy ts of my understanding. 4. To establish a system of compulsory | this—that physical training is to form 
| once we come to the very heart | continuation (part time) school atten- part of the weekly work of each pupil up 
of roblem of education, for the pe- | dance ultimately to 18. | to the age of adolescence. 
ris education of the individual is | 5. To arrange for the promotion of | The secondary school (age range at 
1 whether we will it or no, by the poor but able pupils by a system of | least 12-17, may be 10-18) has not been 
tr: rmation of the mind, colorless per- | scholarships and maintenance grants past | neglected and the arrangements there are 
h: early childhood (though I am not the higher rungs of the educational ladder | of considerable interest. Their work 
qi re of that), into the rich and in in the hope that in the future the Nation tends to fall inte two parts, the general- 
ex stible dve vat which we eall the | may have the best mental capacity of all ized part up to about 16 and the part 
ed mind. There are other processes | its sons and daughters to draw on for its which may be specialized above that age. 
ir ‘ess simultaneously, but the end service instead of having to content itself The curriculum for the generalized part 
of ation is to turn out minds that see | with such brains as a comparatively lim- may be summarized as follows: 
fa a certain color. You professional ited class happen to produce. | This must provide instruction in the 
e ionists may question the accuracy Incidentally we made a certain number | English language and literature, at least 
of belief and may say that I am jug- | of administrative changes. We concen- | one language other than English, geogra- 
gli ith words, that I am calling preju- | trated the supervision over the activities | phy, history, mathematics, science, and 
di lors, and that everyone knows the and welfare of children and adolescents drawing. The instruction in science must 
ef! f education is to get rid ef prejudices, in the hands of elected local education au- | include practical work by the pupils. In 
I to believe that, only I know now ! thorities. We also dealt with the inspec- addition, either within or without the 
tl nI was wrong. The effect of edu- | tion and supervision of private schools. | formal curriculum, provision must be 
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manele fe Orn ed games, physics exe 
cises, mann nstruction, and singing 

Kor cirls niet ewerl cookers Mmauvunar' 
Work hie ‘ eeepririr i ( HOUuUSsSChHOl ! 
eiene ware ‘ a | miects 

Fat Tie pecinlized part ¢ ‘ 
eels im tukel Live \ 
founded 1M ‘ ener: ¢ atic | 
for 1G ane ONSISTS ¢ | : ‘ 
along Hnes ¢ ' hthe pupil ‘ i ead 
shown ; I every «4 e there 
must be i ntial ane i nt bo 
of work tf ( I puy ~ one ¢ three 
eroups (A ence and } thematic 
(By) elu the 1 ZnO of the 
ancient Ww d as embodied m the al 
£vULesS, [ i e and history « (reece 
and Ron ‘ ( modern studies, lar 
LuaALges, terature and history of the 
countries of Western Europe in medieva 
and modern times and the settlement “alt 


development of North and South America 

In all advanced courses adequate pre 
vision ha fo De ide for the studv am 
writing of the English language and « 
history and geography 


A word perhaps may be be useful o1 


the subiect ¢ Spence teaching ! thie 
secondary school It ha bee if 
down that “ the course should be self cor 
tained and designed to give speci: at 
tention to those natu nhenomen: 
which sare matters of every day « pel 
ence.” In fact the object of the science 
course is het to train specialists but t 
give some acquaintance to each child 
with the principles involved in the daily 
f 


observed phenomena from the 


ringing of 


an electric bell to the construction of a 
modern building and to give a first pee} 
to inquiring eye nto the fairyland of 
science, so that those who have specia 
aptitude to tread its thorny and stony 
tracks delight and may not be ignorant 
of the paths which lead I ts dire 
tion. 

Beyond the secondary schools stand 
the universities, but of them I have not 
time to-day to speak Not that there is 
nothing to say about then There is 


more perhaps than ever before. They are 


palpitating with new life, new thought, 
new energy. But of one side of adult edu 


cation I must speak—adult education fo! 


people who have to earn their daily bread 
and can only devote a sinall part of each 
any te educationa studies, 1 «ke not 
mean technical education That on the 


whole is fairly we provided for in most 


parts of the country—but historical, pe 


litical, economic, and cultural education 
There is a widespread and growing de 
mand for tl in all parts of o eountry 
National machinery has not yet beer 
elaborated to meet this demand. but i 


countless ways, in countless places, facili 


ties are beir ided. Soon the situa 


g¢ proy 


five his iife for 
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tion will begin to clarify itself, and as it 


| Clarifies will come a coherence that is still 
lacking 
So much for the machinery. I have 


sketched it in its broadest outlines only, 


because the machinery by itself is notl 
ng—it is the spirit which gives life. and 
hat you may begin t« inderstanad one 
pirit which inspires o1 education: nia- 

nery I must ask you to bear with im 
i i describe ft a few more S tlhe 
deals which ai ate he ne Brita 
I vou must realize that B ain is 
oroug! democratized lts gover! 
nent 18 in Tact more Immediately and 


cirectiy unae the control « the people 


an that of our country. Outside ol 


servers are inclined to think that becaust 


e head of o1 State is a King there is 
some mysterious subtraction from tie 
peoples power through what I hear some 
of you «all * the king business. It is not 
‘ We like calling our hereditary presi 
dent a King beeause it’s his old home 


with a wealth of association, and because 


ve have the deepest affection for him and 


adtuiration for his and his 


e to the State, but in 


family S§ serv- 
truth and in fact 


King George has a good deal less 


airect 


power than the occupant from time to 


me of the office of Vresident of the 
United States. Next, our cabinet is day 
by day responsible to Parhiament. If it 
can not find a majority there to support 


it on all matter of principle it 


miuUSsST LO 


out of office or else get a new Varliaiment 
that will support it returned by the ele 
tors, and finally the Government has te 


appeal to the people through a dissolution 


of Parliament at least once in five years, 


and when it does appeal practically every 
man and woman has a vote, 

Phe day to day responsibility ef the 
lar 
effect : 


interest at all ti 


Parliament 
the 


cabinet to and through 


liament to people has this 


Politics are a staph 


1hes 


to all men and all women. We have, of 
course, periods of more intense interest 
and periods of less, but the general level 
of interest is fairly high. These facts 
color the whole of our educational prac 


tice Kducation with us is tending to be 
come less and less directed toward the 
conscious end of simply fitting a man t 


earn his daily bread. Man does not live 
for or by bread alone If he does he is 
hardly worth keeping alive. He is a men 
ber of a family, a trades-union, a club, a 

tv. a nation, a church, He is a humuai 
personality with something more than a 
pair of hands condemned to toil at the 


" of another. He has intellectual an 
nesthetic taste (only too often cramped 
ind undeveloped), and moral principles. 


Hie believes in 


ight 


liberty, justice, and publi 


and has shown himself prepared t 


] these things, Each is a 


citizen, and every 





izen, regardless of hig 


socia pOosItior or wealth, has claims 
which are pric 0 economie on him— 
claims ¢ opp nities to enuble him te 
tuifill bis me old responsibilities as a 
member of vide se i LrOUpS Trom 
{fie Pedyeiis ( ( COTHALAVUTTALT NS His re. 
Sponsibilities are no less if he be a ship's 
riveter thal r ii ere a hava: architect, 
The locomotive hres he less a Citizen 
than the direct« or the most 
we tl ré a hareholae 

In sho ei of education in Britain 
an ne he vou tie , I IST De Tie thing 
ess than a preparation for the whole of 
ife If 0 ollowed mv brief Summary 
Or the mac vy « education you will 
have notices he stress laid both in pri- 
atk \ Hird NE nas r\ “4 OOS upor the 
Englisi anguage Knglish literature, 
Leography ane istoryv, witl nn the miler 


stages, some science and some knowledge 
of at least one other country. You will 
have notices on he drawing, the imusie, 
SINS ¢ ail events, and gumes—gaines 


worl All directe 
the citizer 

Phere is, of c 
ter le avolded thre 
this education . 
whic does not. the 
educated pup] 
from the pinnae 
attained betwee 
looks dow! WiTl 
the grown and 
dared to say a 
the beginning of tl 
ets—and who thi 
thing of a prople 


4 


caped by what we 
Young thinkers, s] 


apt to suffer 


possession by bine 


causes they assure 
cised by blood. 
enon, 


Let me ai 


venson : 

It would be 
culture, if 
cOompurativels 
7 


ranks Of men 


have to be sent t 


and iearn WISdol 
how we tamper 
a man Im not tlhe 


Preserves CoOlLpOs 


aie “uh lobaccs« 
dren: when a ni: 
can afford 

are called his inte! 
Is Plamly someth 


tO be gained by tei 


nearty 


fol 


ot woe, which they 


LOST 


reels Robert aoulis 


nized games for tenm 


(|) toward the making of 


Wrlen 


khiGw 


baked. tilt 


nalie and tematl no 


of doletu experience 


the age of 20 and 25, 


pitying contempt on all 


men who have 


word for life 


Siuce 


ie world. Young proph 


iS youny Is hot sone 


tend to be prophets 


tell us can only be es- 
elders ca revolution, 
enkers, and writers are 
from 


bad 


uncomfortably 
devils which in 
is Cali 


only be eNe 


pieChedih- 


Sie- 


spread 
diinong the 

cheerful 
little pues 
look at the plowimnan 
enreful 


When 


we nust be 
nour plowmal 


CIrCUISTIniCces 


e of lnind and relishes 
ind: fs wite and chil 
nH in th predicament 

by the way, to what 
lectual superiors, there 


x to be lost as well us 


him to think dif- 


him as he 











ea 
oe 


a 
is ' . . It is bet 
te ] ) , f } PT 
- Ss di { 
I 
} +1 
” 
‘ ~ elit 
r of 
s : nd whicl 
| ’ ] nature 
{ i ¢ ousnes 
] S n to 
r f tl elve 
to it e 
‘ y yy" 
* } ad the I } TIT) «1? 
( ( tS sup tute 
ing is gradually 
f ! f WlOX tl The 
ric] filled dve 
\ hiect of education is to 
« \ t | | ought ind 


them: Courage, 


and some humil 


e sn il dves there f 
ts which are so 
( re really of a diffe 
‘ thought of sep 
( y 1 il rz ine? 
. e from mv own ex 
I | nad ore eal Vent 
t] ( ‘ e la ely edu 
( 1, the i n Seottand 
| ] 1 be v, hate land 
( | rene t he Seottish edu- 
‘ a rdimired nd sent 


\ irged with color. Th 
‘ for « turies Ene 
| e! enemies, Scotland 
I} chool histories 
; « , ad refle ed this 
‘ is IT have said So 
ss through the whole range of 
t of e ation and you will find 


bevond the 


machinery of edu- 


c owed purpose of educa- 
t S] tual aspect of education 
§ r of l ition. As a mat 

t nost vitally interesting 
1 one in connection with any 
I l education is this thing I call 
] It 1 lately matters more to 
y State Department than any other 
d vhole range of their mani- 


the color of the edu- 


given in the British Empire, 


j e, in Germany, in all the coun- 
1 S America, yes, in all the 
‘ of the world, for if your Secre 
ti State knows, let us say, the 


I) lor of education, he will 


le “ 
KnOW 


v vy that nation will be thinking 


m1 ent Brit 1 ed ional 
( t SO} hing abo It 
tarist, and is, as it has 
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heen intensely friendls to you, 


4s a matter of fact it is almost too sent 
about you. It presents you 80 
oO srepresent you slightly, 
is the common people of 
j l are pt to be surprised, perhaps 
eve ’ ‘ ppointed, when you are 
most vot s, but at any rate if i8 a 
lnuost if na appre Live COLO! 
. 4 nething will ever happen to 
I : t. but I would be less than 
I 1 not say this. 

he t hers of England are in the 
main young men whose minds have been 
plowed am rrowed by the war, ‘Theil 
‘ ti less through veil o ! 
dition an custom, and if there ever 
ere time that could be fairly called 
nxieus j this ys rticular respect it is 
this t The same I believe is true 


arts reversed. Now is the day 


both for political and educational states 


that 


education 


so to think and so to act 


the color of the historical 


civen in the schools of all lands is fair 
and true and sympathetic to the real 
irtues that every grea pation possesses 


s to deal with their vices 


and backslidings, as it must (every nation 
has | k pages in its history), it should 

e that the perspective is kept true and 
fair and the extenuating circumstances 


honestly presente 


There is still one thing more. Beyond 


the machinery effects of education, be 


yond its avowed purpose, beyond its spirit 
ual, beyond its color, stands last, greatest, 

1] most pre us of all—the care of the 
ego I used to tell my assistants to re 


of Walt 
Whitman's: “ Nothing, not God, is greater 


embe that those 10 words 


n oneself is ” contained, if they 


yuld only dip deep enough into them, all 


the | them to 


remember 


iw and the prophets for 
in relation to their pupils. 
There is another saying of Walt Whit 


man’s that a teacher has to remember: 


“There is no object so soft but it makes 


a hub for the wheel's universe.” Steven- 


son’s comment on this is: “ Rightly un 
dersto¢ it is on the softest of all ob 
ject the sympathetic heart, that th 
wheel of society turns easily and securely 
as on a perfect axle.” 

This completes my survey for the heart 
of the British public made wonderfu 
sympathetic by the war, shining through 
its department of education is the organ 

hich wi protes ourish the mil- 

young British egos each more im 
tant to itself than God—remember 


they are young—and will provide the axle 


upon Which the great educational machine 
of j ( creating will revolve as it 
hapes and molds the future not only of 


pupils intrusted to its care but also 
f the nation which it is my high privileg 


to represent here among you. 


a | 


NOTES FROM THE JUNIOR DIVI- 
SION, UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 


St. I ] established ] r Divi 

‘ United tates |] jprie ent 

Ss George M. Srace, director 
of yoca na! education, in charge 

Mit ipolis is reorganizing its school 


department of vocational guidance pre 
paratory to o cooperative agreement with 
oyment Service 


South Bend, Ind., Helen Dernbach fn 
charge, is operating a Junior Employment 
sel ‘ connection with the publi 


schoo \ 
issing through the office, in ad 


large amount of advisory 
work jis ] 


dition to an average of 75 place men 


Collicott, State 


8 per 


month. Mr uperintend 


ent of vocational education, and Mr. 
Farnam, State superintendent of nior 
emp ent, are arranging a schedule for 


ion in other Indiana cities 


Assistant 
itt, of Pittsburgh, 


Superintendent Frank Leav- 
is to give a course In 
' guidance and placement at the 
summer session of the Buffalo Normal 
Anna Y. Reed, of the Mmn- 


ploy! t Service, is to spend a week at 


vocati 


School. Mir 


the Clevela ] School of Educat ni. 


The Junior Division of the hbmployment 


Service receives many calls for coopera- 


tiol rom cities preparing to introduce 
col ! tion schools Superintendent 


Leavitt represented the national office at 
the meeting of the Michigan superintend 
ents at the N. E. A. in Cleveland, where 


plans f he introduction of continuation 
schor in September, 1920, were dis 
cussed 

In September, the national office an- 


nounced that it anticipated the prepara- 


tion of a manual for the use of teachers 
and Junior Employment Service counsel- 
ject of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. It was hoped that Mr. FE. 
would prepare this manual, 


Since t t date, Mr. Weaver has become 
connected with the national vocational 

ii e and placement work of the Y. M. 
Cc. A. and the junior division of the 


been obliged to assume re 


sponsibility for the preparation of its own 


I ual, which is to be issued shortly by 
om tne j iblishing houses, The pur- 
p f the book is to respond to the In- 
creasing demand made wpon the junior 
divisio 1 printed material which indl- 
cates 1 status and field of vocational 
gu the relation of placement to 
gr of educational guidance to vo- 
eatiornal cuidance, and of et lovi if st 


pervision to both counseling and educa- 


ton. 
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THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

Lary iv © ¢ the events of é é 
ni the ( tant eonditions, there 
more nee if emiucation ¢ the bes ne 
most ComMmprenbenhsi ve ‘ t ‘ ‘ Lee 
fore in this ( 1 lo ne pra on ot 
inuteria euitl 14 niet ¢ i feria 
losses of thre ar. for citizenship in @ ne 
nha Gere ut era when tie orld 100Ks 
to Ane! oO no othe nation since 
the fall « the Roma) kimt ‘ f< if 
development of manhood ( wonmal 
hoor and fe ture ‘ “a deme 
cratic whi ol like ou ‘ t to make 
possifie Te il ts people 

lo meet these demands of the Nation 
wil require large nereases nthe extent 
nnd efliciens of all grades ‘ nds « 
ecdhucnutiol ‘ hie } adergcartel tt thie 
ut ersil “whic © protes Oni are ‘ 
ica sche 

] Tiie ( ( c ( hie ‘ e ¢ 
Tijdodie were | ie i ‘ Tie | T 
there ‘ ke iv Pt ‘ imme té 
crenses of ne ss thar () pe ent fe 
thie Tittle { of - Oras adil 
the px f te ers 

here bas Ss Cre; Teer Tt rit I ‘ 
Ines whe et ¢ more ti ord 
TPT a Titi ‘ nf for hire ‘ fol 
vet Live l ! ttle tl ldiy ihe 
bane ot { re 4 t lenst 100 
per cer the chasing power « mone 
has been depreciated ne PSs Op 
eet. Woo Sone othe P | tions 
have increased 100 pe ‘ p ne 
there is ; ge demand f nen and 
women ol i et atio! training as 
teachers possess } the ( strie ane 
eccupations othe thar te ne Bx 
sides there is need for not less than 10 
per cent hiore money tor the ning « 
sehools and fe I dings and equipment 


colleges 
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t mn was needet four or five years ape 


in many States, cities, and communities 


considerable increase has been made in 
ppropriations for education: STIL 
‘ Salaries of sole teu ‘ l ve 
Deel here 4 from Jt to ty yi e! 
t this bie sufficient Phis country 
j ‘ controntes With a great shortage 
( teache he best teachers ther 
i ! Chic’ Poores That ware os ( Tie pre 
ession, and the places must be Nillec 
wil those who are less well prepared, 
have less natural ability ess veneral 
education culture professional know] 
edge, and technical training. 


In January of this vear reports te 


Bureau of Education indicated that be 


1S.000 and 20.000 schools were with 


out teachers, and 45,000) schools sup 


plied with temporary makeshift teachers 


whose qualifications were less than thie 


qualifications regularly required by the 


States in which they taught, but who were 


vive temporary licenses in orce threat 


schools might be filled in some way. More 
than 300,000 teachers are now teaching 
th Jess than the required minimum 
tandard of qualifications, 
A teacher in an elementary school, es 
pecially in a country school in which one 


eacher teaches all subjects to all grades 
and all ages in the only school that many 


of the pupils will ever attend, should pos 


least a modern high-scehoo! training, 


ot 
Sess nt 


wo vears of college or normal-school 


tht 
some professional in- 
More than half of 


“yr 


tal 


, including 
truction and training. 
have 


the teachers in the United 


this 


tes 


EPSse 


tial 


Fhis condition has existed, but 


aiways 


becomes more fatal now than at any 
time in the past Under present condi 
ons it must continue to exist. The no 
mal schools and classes in which special 
nstruction for teaching is given in col 


leges and universities have smaller at 


lunce than at any time in recent years 


number of normal-school graduates 


per cent or it of what 


: St) pe rp ce 
as in 1916. 


h better 


The 


Conditions are not mu the 


and universities. shortage 








‘The best way to meet the evils 
of ultraradical agitation is with 
the reason which proper education 
applies. I regard education as the 
best remedy for mistaken or false 
political conceptions.” 

—Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
New York. 











is part ‘ y great among teachers with 
special preparation for industrial-tech- 
nical worl Industries are paying much 
larger prices for these than the schoolg 
pay 

ko. HCcrease ¢ naterial wealth, for 
the citiz hips ame ‘ e of the Nation 
ind the ] | ene onditions must be 
remedied a OOH US possible ro de this 
will require ol two to three times ag 


much lnoney as has bee ppropriated in 


thie past Ie a tio! 

Phe Nution: (jtizens Conference on 
Kducation hel Washington in May 
Was caller nm orale to bring as foreibly 
as possible these condition to the watten- 
lion of the people who own the schools, 
Who support them and who use them tor 
education for their children and thetm- 
selves, lh fu fi bh that whe they under- 
stand the conditions they wil as Almert- 
can citizens have always done, rise te the 
occasion and supply the funds that are 
needed amd) that the conference will 
result in more dequate pay for better 


teachers that the schools muav be nmuide 


better, and fl the children of the peo- 
ple may have better education and train- 
ing for better citizenshi} 

It ix expected thi fliis national con- 
ference will be Tollowed | miany Sititar 
conferences in the State counties, cities, 
and lecal con hities ind that the re 
sult will be a strong irrent of eduea- 
tion running through this coming year, 
to the end that the people may ¢ he- 
come better ormed about the imper- 
tance of education and the needs ctf the 
schools, ane hat there may be as a 
result mors ber: eCLISIATION tT wmlu- 
eation i ( egislature 


WHAT ABOUT THE 


The schools of California and the Na 
tion are fucing a real crisis says rebar 
H. Chamberlain, executive seereta of 
the California Teachers ssociation n 
an appeal to superintendents, principals, 
and teachers 

“The sma nerease in Salaries bears 


no relation to the tremendous: increase in 
the 


teachers are leaving 


cost of living. Many of our best 


the profession. 


“Tt is imperative that more moneys be 
secured for salary increases rhe mini- 
mum salary for any teacher in any scheol 
in California should certainly not be less 
than $1,500, other salaries in pre 


portion. 


The 
that F 


» of Ne 


stateme o! he 


Normal 


for May 1, 1920 


Responsibility 
alls on Schools on 


hool Life 


aT 
pace 


was pre- 


pared for the higher education division 
by resident ¢ M. Maxwell. of Winena 
State Norm: School, Winena, Minn, 


Credit was inadvertently omitted. 





PRESS OFFERS TO HELP SCHOOLS 
IN EMERGENCY 


| ey ‘ es ti et 
‘ ‘ j risicte The te 
‘ I 
‘ ( ous «¢ i fie 
( ‘ ciitions ¢ ‘ ‘ nin s 
are ‘ People ¢ sion re 
uit ‘ < ; ‘ 1 the 
witters n be ef 
‘ ( en itive . ol 
( ove ‘ est pon ihe 
‘ ‘ he peaple { the grea 
it ‘ ( ‘ 1, oe et o re ‘ 
Lin ‘ ( Lit puitriotisn ( 
‘ ‘ ‘ ( ‘ ei “vise 
‘ he os ol 
I “= cle ¢ ‘ rie effect ‘ 
rt os Tea ehiten sre neve the pop 
SenCY Wi hecome a 
t hie Youaitte ered 
‘ ‘ ‘ } he fruit 
‘ ‘ hye pres ery'g | of die 
( ‘ ~ (ontere. ‘ ao hu ‘4 
1 a) recothner»n 
he N or I res of Wa i 
1 ohee il ivurate, lead, and direct is 
: paignoef education about emuecautiotr 
t the presse af the Nation ti 
ge \ ‘ mrehnicle fhe organi 
ve Tart tie ? Poul rp ease el 
lig e1 7 e people eto eountry upon 
hi s « popular ane patriotic concern 
he « nest} nvited to cooperate, and col 
tril e the aid and influence in forware 
it hrs paigh of education about eu 
‘ 
the Natio } 4 of Be 
tik ‘ de ¢ eto be pro. ed 1 
1< editorial. news items. et to be fn 
I I egularly to th press, such mat 
1 lye ch forn popular, fresh. and 
nm eto he rene for pre bt © by 
€ ( i a q te of suc vur»rie is 
vw } te | I aii es trie i 
prety he mhagazines, ete and also be 
pre} ed to furnish ! tter oft such ¢ ni 
Act s mav f OC Cone onus ¢ aeorye 
S] ? a | 
| We re mene ! tiie SHITE i Bi 
TW of Badu ol f t be needt to ado 
Th css eSsTULLV., GeVelOop ane 3 
Fat | t stall of eipers ¢ ice 
Pi ‘ ‘ nal skill io 1 ke 
1 ompletely effect ( 
‘ oy ene Thi hie clas 
i ( l lle fie 1 ‘ sri san ce 
1 ru eloy eCWws-¢ herring 
} T ‘ ( STe] i i 
fT) ‘ e «a 3 Chae clit it 
rie ( { prow ‘ 
OL ‘ press caistril ( ail 
& ne | <“ HS sow ¢ nossi ble 
‘ tit Bure ‘ | il al 
¢ “ the ech trios | $ to tal 
MN ne ¢ bai ; i t freriig 
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& We recommend that in each State 
there be developed in connection with the 
Stute and municipal departments ot eau 
atior and with such educational or 


tions aS may already exist, and it 


ooperation wrth the National Bureau, 


publicit ommittee to aid the Nationa! 
I eu in both the eollection and dis 
selmminntion of matter in this campaigi 

and as pidiv and as effectively as pos 
ble that the same plan should be ex 
tended to counties, cities, and communi 
es 1 these sraaller units teachers and 
et Lio organizations shoutk be el 


ted) To Cooperate ana to help, 
© Stal nto operation these recom 


mendations the press group recommends 


the creation of two committees as Tollows : 
Kirst committee on organizatior 
hich Wi serve temporarily, and ih co- 
opernution with the head of the National 
Biyre of Education, w develop a per 
tiga dac enutral committee made up prin 
pally of representatives of organizations 
already existent that will agree to co 
operate » this campaign of education 
ibheut education, Gm this comunittee the 
lehlowihg have beer pyrorntes (hail 
! 1h) Wilta ol Athants (ni 
bred k Schoff, Philadelph Mis 
essic | urral Washington, I ( 
llugh Me Kisg., Field Secret NX. ] 
Washingtor ] ( Jy Walte 4 
Tontwome secrel ] (4 of Ke 
ention 
Seco Cnmeittee « I bliecars ( 
poset oft those who w ici\ e wit alice 
wsnist the Nations: Bureau of Bducation 
relutive to the development of an editorial 
TY gabe! te ts particeniar worl fon 
ttee consists of . R. Hildebrand, Na 
tional Geographi Magazine, chairman; 
Sener pote mity directo Lnerl 
‘ HKied €*poss son Sect editor Sue 
essful |] ming, Des Moines, Towa: Mrs 
blorenc¢ Brewer Boecke Washington, 
2. 4 W. Carson HKyapn, jr., edueationa 


© finaice this great cumpaign, we re 
omimend the hae utional Bure of Kx 
dation. each State depurtmer of ed) 
4 ‘ ( eoordinating organization 
reel oe tic ie ree ested TO SHOW 
~j t chil teul ( ha money 
POSS Ltle mA tb e head of the Ni 
ti I ee ‘ I uti as soon as 
yy ‘ hue ane organize a finance 
} ot ‘ wr | rit collect funds 
( ‘ Cl ‘ ti Nati 
Supeele enturs o the dire« press 
ir ? i he pres 
cme { «t ! ai 4a [ Se oly il ity 
’ ka recobanend that there be held ; 
qhigaat Chuins of eclucational conferences 
ail popular meetings for the enlistment 


and development ond instraction of work 


of the publie in the suecesstul proseculiot 


publicity presented to the press group | 


he instruction ahd arousing 


eo 


{fu campaign, many of these meetings 


to be hekl under State and loeal : HSPHCES 


bi to be coordinated with the ni 
cl pMLiReT 
\ I Rf al 
(‘ha if 
W ht Mow TGoMER’ 
Secocrete 
({Herewitl Was “attache ue fh Sipe 
ments exhibit to this report, a plan of 


Mr. G. W. Wharton. associate on the staff 
f the Nations (reograplile Magazine.) 


TWO HUNDRED Y. M. C. A. 


BRANCHES DOING AMERI- 
CANIZATION WORK. 


“English Should Be 
Foreign-Speaking Person,” Says Dr. 
Roberts—Plan for Advisory: Coun- 


Taught Every 


cils 

More than 200 branches of the Young 
Mens Christiar Association are deny 
Americanization worl according to-s 


statement by lh Deter Roberts of tiv j 
aust i 


department The nunibs ‘ 


classes exceeds 1,500, and the men orpvut 


ize nto classes exceed 30.000: the non 
lve of those prepared for their natur 
on examination this year exceed 
00M leuring the vear more than hatt a 
thillioh persons assembied to hear lectures 
on America, 1tS mnakers, its form of go 
ernie t ete More thar IO entertuu 
rie ere held in which the foreign 
speaking found self-expressior Special 
vor! < niso done among the sons of tor 


speaking men, and at some centers 
are found advisory councils, made up of 
public-spirited men who give free advice 
to the foreign born in difficulty 

Sheuld Be Taught toe All Foreign Speaking 
n discussing the Y. M. C, A ie? 


Roberts sa) 


‘We believe that English should ie 


canization work, Dr 


tuught every foreign-speaking man and 
wornan in the country not able to talk, 
read, aie rite in our tongue. A know!l- 


edge of this common medium of comminu- 
nication is the only hope of mutual wn- 
between the native and for- 
eign born. It is also a protection against 


ecidents, and one of the best remedies 


for removing suspicion. English is not 
synonymous with Americanization, but it 


is the first essential in the process. We 


also believe that every alien should be 

come i itizven of the United States, and 
that men am women sympathetix with 
the foreign speaking should kindly ay; 

prow hem with the question, ‘ Why are 
ve net a citizen of the United States 

The shenuid have enrefull prepared a 
practic: pols 1 wine The neces; 5 
Lie hy i be puven the she vhe waots 
} 1 ‘ eco puipeel 
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Lectures and 


“The thir 
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Motion Pictures. 


the Y. M. C. A. takes 


the 


program 


Industrial aoor is 


plant, if 


ture — oper We organize committees from 
and reel. | f the employees themselves, and aid 
terpret { that industry to function Americaniza 
the Un tionally The same program is carried 
makers of t I » the community. Whenever possible 
All I ' ilong rae | lines, but never for- 
can Gove P \ e great objective—to bring all 
can det ‘ t ms into a consciousness of their ca- 
this Go vy and obligation to contribute some- 
thoughts al ning li to America, and that they can never 
Americal ] es this ‘ ‘ r make that contribution save as they co 
self-expressi: f every imn wnt grout te among themselves and with the 
Immigrants th them to ~_ e born This program has been in 
try ideals d great cultural weal operation for 18 years, and the Y. M. C. A. 
They hare » histor ! has to its credit tens of thousands of men 
their poe ; a » have been helped to a knowledge of 
their songs. th nhilosor r ore kngish and to the rights of citizenship. 
moral teachers—all this wealth mean the work done to-day is larger than in 
cultural weaith, and our effort is to offer my previous year, and is steadily 
ro g. 
each opport $ f ul a ———_—_—__—_——_— 
the native gest os sy hed HISTORY TEACHERS IN ANNUAL 
— sa — MEETING. 
play, and ki t their ideals are. I 
the foreign-bo1 do this r con By R. W. Kersey 
tribute mu » America; the vill also The annual spring meeting of the As 
be more cont wing Americ ciation of History Teachers of the Mid 
appreciate g in adie Stat and Maryland was held at La- 
tion, rather than igne ll their cultu fayette College, Easton, Pa., May 7-8, 
and look uy ‘ persons « bat 20 


baric plane 


May 7, Prof. 


D. W. Johnson, of Columbia 1 niversity, 


ssion, 


Recreational Activities for the Foreign-Born e a lecture, illustrated with lantern 

“ The nex our prog ec! é on “ Territorial Problems of the 
ational act for the sons r s Peace Conference.” Dr. Johnson 
eign-born. 1 clatio ore ! chief of Division of oundary 
play in t cuit i . G iphy of the American Commission 
our expel I t g Negotiate Peace. His lecture is to be 
Vv k hard ‘ mill | ! in the 1920 Proceedings of the As 
theimselves or pl ‘ a 0 
however, very glad to have t lei re \ the morning session, May 8, the 
play Ameri p M discussion was “ The Reore 
ganize work am boys of fore ( f History Teaching in the 
parents, giv Am ( = The discussion was opened by 
training th Dr. D. C. Knowlton, president of the as- 
minding the ( he rocl ] he iation, and Dr. C. A. Coulomb, of the 
were hewn. The sons of ft Philadelphia city schools. A general dis 


are as sympati 


the son of 
with them 
understand 
ignorance, | 
of their an 
will 
relation to t 


help t 


“The last 
visory coul 
trouble; th 
get this fro 
men 
and guides t 


who a 


foreign and n: 


and they be 
warks agai 
in every < 


with A é ‘ sion ensued, with enough difference of 





t] I ' orn. troul pinion to indicate a lively interest in the 
or c is ) 
\ and association was entertained by La- 
‘ t for tl ( e College, and more members than 
‘ Ame e] sual were present to enjoy the hospi 
hese vs to unders l is lity 
\ business meeting Dean Albert K. 
] of Lafaye Colle > ¥ $s el ted 
Advisory Councils. sident of the associa 1 for tl — 
} ol mr J l The new secretary-tre ure i 
? y fo 5 Ne f P Ferry Sis W rl nh 
y need advice; tl can bes Ay Philadelphi Pa 
» oS 
re oy ng to } interpreter Hartshorn, Okla., is one of the many 
' ernerepe ng. Both vns in that State whose city schools 


of each room a 
indicating 100 per cent 


I 
exploitatic ' ' : “S enrollment in the United States Sel 


‘n men ar embers display in the windows 


e one ot the I DUI ra i flag, thus 





JUNIOR PLACEMENT OFFICE 
| SHOULD BE CLOSE 
TO SCHOOLS. 


Depends 
Reach Pupil at 
Moment, Says 


Success Upon Chance to 


School-Leaving 
Report te Vocational] 


Guidance Association. 





Employn es s ye ated 
in the busines ectii f the city with 
branch offices 1 r 1 lus | plants 
or homes of thy orl t a bureau 
dealing wi rs sho l be situated 
in cl Int r za) a 4 Ols of the 


working te office cording to a 
report recent | to tl National 


cational Gu f \ ( On by a sp 
cial committee on “The Machinery o? 


Placement 


Che report lows: 

The most ce piece of machinery 
conducted o1 icient lines ll not make 
for satisfact lacement unless it is 
constantly oiled with the tac persistence, 


and ty o the 


Ingenui 


tary. A few gene) prineipies ro 
may be applied to : pla ent work, 
care being tal that they are proper! 

adapted to tl! y in question and to 
the type of work being don As a rule, 
an employment office is located in the 
business sectio f the city, with branch 
offices nearer e industrial plants or the 


ling 
should be situated 


homes of the we rers \ bureau de 
with juniors, however 


in close relatis to the schools or the 
working ce ite ce, the hole 

; a . 1 " ? ' , 
success pends upon 
reaching the young person at the critical 


moment whe e or she leaves school te 


go to work 


ork: 


sup- 


On office ut mo placement W 
agree, \ light reception room, 
plied with educational and vocational lit- 
erature, ‘dial 
phere for applica , Who must wait their 
turn. Each placement se should 
have a private office in order that inter 
views may be conducted without formabk 
ity or restraint Another separate office 


should be as ai to ¢ lercial, 


ers 
should vide a Col 


atmMos- 


‘retary 


; 
Lruae 


or psychological testi 


The hours of an employme bureau 
should coincide th the hours of the busi- 
nesses which it serves, so that requests 
for employees may be received at any 
time during the day. It has been proved 
to be more satisf ory to interview ap- 


+ “3 
Pucants only di 

der that the afternoon may be used in 
looking up sp positions, studying in- 
dustrial proce » and making « 
with the employ Fr 


noons must be dev. | to follow-1 


e morning, in or- 


ontacts 
after- 
m work 


or to special appoi ts An evening 


office hour onc ek mportant for 
interviews \ in sehool or in 
positions b ‘ her educa- 
TIO! il 0 

















Registration Card. 

| ecis ‘ ads ff ap ennuts 
«| a ne ¢« ot ill facts which ate 
i} a el Vue birthplace national 
{ gone ould be noted 
S« Sy] I ming, ane ne previ 
‘4 pile mer CCOTE mus ali Log in 
‘ Witl ( Wor especially if Is 
a te w“¢ I icts hich indicate 
1! 1 ol the registrant 
( ( ( ( han \ Occupy 
1 ( ind other members 
M ( ( ocutions advice 
ale Ss um he worker can afford 
I ( Ol wted in the offices price 
ol i bem rar] ‘ es 
( I ‘ ( © the registratiol 
bl er | ! nacthhon cara of 
oul recorded the date and 
! ‘ ea nterview with the ay 
| it he name of the enployer tl 
\ | Ol ( \ SC] When : pos 
tic been obtained, this should be re 
( ( ai thie ras placed 7 osed 
file he ena ¢ the month until thee tine 

aie cnatesr or T¢ OWw-Uup Work, 

The Interview. 

Phe ess of placement, however, dees 


ye dona good registration card as 


eood counselor o1 placement 


i Ll i 

Si ary To be sure, the exact informa 
{ st be ol ined for the card so that 
n ( er of the staff could continue in 
te the relations with the appli 
‘ t. il dition to this, the really 


ful place) ent secretary draws out 


he o1 shi has “a s\ nba 


standing of the 
t of 


personality 


mperamel the one to be placed 





i congenial position, Words of en 
couragement with positive suggestions are 
far better than too much emphasis on the 
fr that the work applied for may be en- 
tire unsuitable and beyond the range of 
x hilit Kvery applicant should feel 
that the field of occupations has been thor 
ou explained. Hints concerning per 
Sol appearance are very often consid 
ere part of vocational guidance, but 
these should be made only with the ut 
mo tact and after careful thought as te 
the approach to the subject. 
References. 

secretarial, executive, and technical 
workers, especially, references are valu 
able A questionnaire should be sent to 
at ist two previous employérs asking 
the exact nature of the work done and 
wi what success, personal traits of char- 
act the salary earned, the length of 
tir uployed, and the reason for leav- 
ing behalf of the younger workers 
a rangement should be made with the 
schor for satisfactory reports. A cumu 
lative record would show not only the pu 
| demic standing from year to year, 
but also his character development indi 
cated by such traits as persistence, self 
( honesty, leadership, reliability, 
ane Ke 


Tests. 


Brief tests in stenography, typewriting, 


othe flice machines, and general clerical 
we iake for better placement. Trade 
i ight be used when practicable. 
Care should be taken that no one use gen 


1 ntelligence tests except one who has 
had sufficient experience in a psycholog 
ie iboratory to have a_ background 
whi ould aid in forming sound con 
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be ad 


they aid nh 


clusions cases tests should 


ministered Gonhiv Ih se “ur as 


binecemel 


Introduction Cards and Report on Placement. 


\ simpk introduction card refers the 
applicant to the employer. If this is fm 
the form of a postal card addressed to the 


the 


aus a 


bureau, the empleyver need only check 
‘Yes or “ No,” and mail it 


the placement or nonplacement 


answer 


repol ol 


of the applicant If there is no report, 
this hould be obtained by a telephone 
conversation in the daily er weekly fol 
! vp plan of the bureau. 
Emplovers’ Orders. 

} bea flicientiv ad 

through cireularization of en 

level net othe fortns of pubilerty, reg 
tration for help come tn daily by tel 
pt Some bureaus have nude a prac 
11 petit : bon ett io nuavertis 
ol x tl help wante¢ olumin of the 
‘ Vy newspayp An order card should 

Iways be beside the telephone rhis 
fort hould make provision for the iame, 
ddress, une clephone number of the em 
plover, the kind of busing the exact na 
ure ¢ the position open, the numbe 
wiunted, sex, wages, and hours. There is 
ome disagreement as to whether the 
question of the nationality preferred o 
refused, and ¢ the existence of a strike, 
should be asked when the order is take 
or whether the card should merely re 
serve a space for indicating this informa 
tion when it is civel Om the reverse side 

f the card the name of the applicant 
Cl should be recorded, the date sent, 
wivl the resuit of the interview with the 
Ciipuover 

Follow Up. 

At stated periods it is advisable to fol 
low up placements to see whether they 
have been satisfactory. Many employers 
do not object to filling out a brief ques 
tionnaire describing the progress of the 


employee, the wages earned at date of in 
quiry, and the chance for promotion in 
the business. An item on this form might 


ask for requisitions for workers. A card 
or letter to the employee brings him to the 
offices evening office hour with his 
own report of working conditions and of 


hh anh 


his like or dislike of the work Younger 
workers might well be followed up every 
six months or once a year until they are 
well started in their careers. 


Employers’ Visits. 

Counselors or placement secretaries do 
their best work if they can devote one or 
two afternoons a week to visiting business 


firms and factories. This should wot be 
done in the light of investigation, but 
rather with the view of understanding 
industrial processes and to knowing the 


employers’ needs, the type of worker em 
ployed, and the training required. Physi 
cal conditions of the plant, types of posi 
at work, welfare measures, 
ete., can be observed dur 


tions, posture 
fire protection, 


ing the visit to the plant without much 
questioning. Wages and hours, the ques 


tion of labor unions and employers’ or 
ganizations can be brought out more or 
less successfully through the conversa- 


tion with employers or employment man 
agers. Emphasis should be laid on meth 
ods of training and on regular standards 
for advancement. Forms should be kept 
at the employment bureau on which is re- 
all of the information obtained 
these visits to employers, Care 


corded 
throng! 


Shoutlad ty ken that representatives trom 
OV" different burenvus do not disturb 
the s © mMoplove If the city is net 


alist?! iene te ane employment Service, 
The eprenecenngiy operating bureaus 
shouls ni ens prod thei intoriwatis 
col ‘ ning pinces « emy movment 


Reports. 


l a \ Weekly hed monthly mports 
Should be kept so that constant compu 
sol af figures is possible No worl 
changes so mnuch from week to weel 
that of an employment bureau Three 
forms shoul inalionte the nuyten of 
registrations reapplications 


references to 
returns te l 


positions, placements, 


han 


or evening school, and consultations only 
Visit té schools, lactories, social nue 
‘ ‘ onsultations wit! parents sre 
bhippie ers should also be noted Thy 


month 


report might contain an analysis 
of the applicants in regard to age, schoo! 
Ing, and types of work desired The s 
pervisor of bureau would do well to we 
over all registration cards once a month 
before placing them in the closed file te 
make sure that the applicants are being 
Servet na thorough and a uniform jaa 
nie 

Clearance. 

W he several bureaus are run by on 
employment service there must needs be 
an definite system of clearance It is si 
au oO question whether that ston 
Shall be the canvassing and collecting « 
orders ts own district bv each bure: 
and the exchange of orders wufilles fis 
# given lapse of time. or the conti ul 


exchange of orders by the several la 


or through a central office. or whetle 
the system shall be the canvassing ane 
collecting of all orders by a single pre 
eureinent desk and their distribution: be 
that desk to branch offices 

It is @ silvy see ther threat pohaee tarcuit 
work conducted in a city of any preut 
size involves the erection of an intricate 
machine Its success, however, wil) cs 


pend on the driving force of open-minded 
uwake 
will 


placement workers 


and wide and 


executives 
the 


on the 


oll of good ol individu 





extension of education 


by hv me ilige 
high school students to a college for a 
short visit is a plan that has been tried 
with considerable success at Th New 


York Stat of Forestry during 
the college vear just coming to n Chose, 
The best example of this work is that 
of a recent visit of the biology 
from Sherrill High School to the college 


College 


classes 


The students came from Sherrill to visit 
by trolley, were met by the college truck 
and taken to the Forest Experiment St: 
tion just out of the city, where they 
spent the entire forenoon studying the 
manner in which the College of Forestry 
plants seeds of trees and develops them 
to the point where they are ready for 
transplanting into forest areas The 
pupils were then taken to the Syractis 


University Home EKeonomies building f 
lunch, and in the afternoon heard tw 
illustrated lectures on the forestry prot 


lem, after which they were taken through 


the building, particularly to the labora- 
tories of Forest Zoology, Forest Botany, 
and Forest Entomology, where special 
displays of forest conditions were made 


for them and experiments to demonstrate 
the respiration and growth of plants were 
made for their benefit, 
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WINTATS. ‘€T , mpoemeo 7 . 7 1 - . j 
MEETING NEW TESTS OF RURAL AND URBAN LIFE. not be the rare exception, but should be 
the universa | rhe burden of its 
By Dr. Albert Shaw, Editor, The Review of Reviews, New York City. ree ; In 
thrown upo! . ( te farm com- 
X sag ; ee ee munity thar ures the grade 
This cor e Wi de mal standardize the conditions of life in the : ‘ _ 
; schools it N ! hould he 
phase large towns. There has been steady in 
. ' . 7 : thrown ex l { I il¢ pure ts of 
eral al I me! this crease in educational plant and opportuni fl hil ‘f 
the chiidret il ass ead TO eae 
one bros to presel y, the ties because the great town has been per- ‘ 
: — . particu ’ Q A muel | ins 
need oj 1) \ t f ) A mitted, Dy the policy of the State, to draw . 14} N 
ad : ‘ nou i 5 ( WW ‘ 
definite : lament e poi upon its concentrated resources of wealth : J 
; a : 3 to create it f the rehabilita- 
adopted three years ago when tl ount1 to provide school facilities of a superior 2 : 
; : d Mech tion and the odernizing ¢ ountry life 
entered u wir At that time i kind. Meanwhile the prevailing type of } : l etinlan ; 
aa as the authoriti New York City have 
was belie that the nati faced { chool in the country has remained the | , a , he 
; ee . | taken in cre: ! uch 1 rveious institu- 
menace, and dopted 1 menns that one-room, one-teacher establishment, far k 
: tions as the V hit I Irvin: ig) 
the parti ir emergen rer ed It less eifective in its relation to the rural ig High 
. , School with hunare vO al special- 
Was a milit menace. and rose to ommunity than the country schools of : , 

: ties, the City College for voung men 
meet it, usil eans adapted to the end Or io years ago ‘ : 
, . ‘ - * : Hunter Colle for young’ women, various 
in view. Now we have a different kind Irom the economic standpoint, the ‘ 

. ; manual trainin au technical } 
of menace. but a real one: an sh State is suffering through lack of a proper my - ee, 
. and so on. 
not deal effe ‘ with it unless we ar development of agricultural resources 

- Mha } ] , _ oa eae ™ . 

convineed that th is dang n neglect This is not only true of great Eastern rhe problet uid not be appreached 
, “ 13) , in a driftii r drib 4 shi l 
ing it, and that there is such great re es like New York, Pennsylvania, and one > It should 
. : , be t square no | ase . 
ward in meet 1 successt: Virginia. but it is hardly less true of e met juat nm iu lines, by men 
ee ee 

‘ ; ; siol d e 

can abundatr afford to / R States farther westward, like Ohio, i of vision and iit 
The menace i the war contronted . ( ni and Kentucky. EHven it the When the State decid under some 
in our national capacity, b e met e States there is marked absence kind of encouragement from the Nation, 
with measures both national and local {1 kind of definite policy that would because the larger aims of our educa- 
I believe that the dangers to our civi prevent rurai decay. tional policy sh d have deliberate na- 
tion that confror uS NOW are also natior A sound policy under which country tional sanction when the State, | say, 
wide in their « racter, and that the eas e would flourish, would not be at the cide to n : aces of the wa 
is one for 1 onal diagnosis, a to si expense of the towns in the long run. On period, we shall enter upon an era of true 
extent for national remed The dia: the contrary, the increased wealth, com- | COBServation. In working out the prin- 
nosis can be made by the application of dignity, and happiness of rural life | Ciples of human conservation we shall 
‘ ' . als level sna nsery 1? ‘ aris "o. 
various statistical tests, and by the sum would sustain and enrich the towns. As | 8!80 Gevelop and conserve our material re- 
marizing of numerous survevs that hav inatters stand to-day, the children of for sources—the soil, the forests, the water 

‘ . ; WITT li y ‘ 7 
already been made. The conditions to he eign-born parents, who are predominantly supplies, and on 

met affect our si | structure as a whok to b found attending the admirable I do not believe in meeting the crisis 
The school cris now affor the most chools of the cities, are having spent of caused by thi hortage of teachers with 
striking illustration of those conditions public money, for their education and mere palliatives and with pitiable, tem- 


and may be ré led as the 1 enti training, at least several hundred per cent porizing measurt I believe that we 


fact. more per individual than the average child should turn the tabk ynpletely, and 


First, we are confronted b he a1 of older American stock living in the meet the crisis by the adoptien of bold 
palling shortage « teachers 1 . rming districts. policies. The pr ‘ssion of teaching is not 
has resulted in doubling the cest of living [ am not here to prescribe details of a destined to decl but on the contrary 
and the pay of the salaried classes re needed reform. ‘The principles, however, | »as ahead of it, in a future not long dis- 
sponds more slow to sur changes thar become evident when one surveys the de tant, such opportunities as should invite 
the wages of labor. I will not enter into plorable conditions, The State should thousands ef young men and women to 

themselves for what is to be‘ de- 


that phase, because, though overwhelming regard its rural population and its landed rain 
in its immediate effects. it is not : domain as its two most essential assets. cidedly the foremost of professions. 
fundamental as some people consider it It should adopt policies which would The schools henceforth are to be less 
Much more fundamental are the facts stimulate rural life, and bring back the | narrowly academic, and more obviously 
about the training and fitness of te hers. land to fertility and to full production. and immediately a part of the general life 


the work of schools as related to the end he State of New York, for instance, is | of the communit Others more compe- 
and objects of education, and 1 distrib easily capable or from 5 to 10 times as tent than I am will deal with specific 
tion of schools rerards the needs o creat a development in farm and garden measures, and I end, as I began, in ex- 
the population and the broa¢ ‘ oO production, dairying, fruit culture, and | pressing the belief that ft) present crisis 
publie policy the like as the existing average annual will lead us to see the need of adopting 

There was a period within th emory output, large policies, in order not only that 
of men and women now livin when, it To bring about this greatly increased teachers may be pafd a living wage and 
the United States, average conditio1 production would require a considerable schools maintained, bi that education 
of country life were more favorable tha period of time, and the careful adoption in the broadest sense may be treated as 
those of town lif Those conditions of a series of stimulating measures and the supreme object of statesmanship. 


have changed with the great progress of nolicies But the first and foremost of The further continuance of our American 
industry and commerce, aud the massing these policies should grow out of the prin institutions now depends upon universal 
of wealth in urban communities Engi ciple that the farmer’s children are not training for citizenship and upon the pros- 
neering progress, and scientific know] to be penalized for sticking to the farm. ; perity and success of our social and eco- 


he consolidated country schoo] should nomic life, rural as well as urban, 


edge have availed to abolish slums and to 








FINANCING 


er, Professor 


ree 1). Si 


By G« 


Columbia 


y r proy ing 

. s l | ‘ i ly 
rai 1 At ican bovs 
( i vp tact th the 


vei 

( ! t to attract 

] ad essionally 

a men in our public 

{ r Ame! , nub has 
d the ylae where 

‘ t ction which will 

1 tn ( n one-fifth of the 
{ oO in our schools shall 
i-school education 

ud ( fessional training. 

I t during the past four 

( | been increased, espe 

mMmunitie by as much 

as is also true that during 
tla el eost of living has 
( ( l les vell 
n 191 As com 

pare . ies or wages paid to 
it occupatior they 

‘ ll off no hi t 

I x ‘ rs, If 100 
FM \ t chers are to have 

n h ex ’ } s is repre 
I craduation and two 
ye: siona training we shall 
hav e from a quarter to one 
hal re money than has 
bes ! the past year for the 
alar pub school teachers. This 
inere i é en coupled with 
t of building, which 
300 per cent of the 
( i Ie an expendi 
ture I maintenance of public 
he fron o to three times the 
am ib] 1916. 

Tl ( Shall we support 
pub ! o a degree that will 
mak le to increase the efficiency 
of t ch of this public service, or 
sh ‘ t « public-school system 
to « The methods of solving 
the pa em up to this time have consisted 
ma al revenue for 
Sci I n e assessed valuation 
of | te ! nt nearer the real or 
ms e, | ncreasing the tax rate 
local! nd by increasing the revenue 
mace ble to the localities by the 
Stat through the increase in rey- 
enus t has come through increased 
ASS¢ ts and through increased tax 
rates, and by the introduction of new 


Educational 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


Administration, Teachers’ College, 
University. 


of education. 


communities 


taxes In support public 


Most American have been 


willing to increase their support to public 


education when it has become clear te 
Lhe tL ine |] ylic-school service was in 
dang i ion Ol every community 
that h creased the support made avail 
ible for pu schools has had its influ 
ence « er comimunities 

li oO < this year tnere wa 
organized at the time of the meeting of 
the Dy ment of Superintendence of the 
Nat iMducation Association the Na 
tional Committee for Chamber of Com 
merce Cooperation with Public Schools, 
Thi ) ( omposed of secretaries of 
( ibe commerce and superintend- 
ent schools are asking chambers of 
commerce to take the leadership in or 
L ge ¢ ty forces in support of 
the | through local campaigns 
of pul to acquaint the citizen tax 
paye i the public school service and 
its needs and to secure 1 intelligent and 
adequate support for programs of im 
pro ent wl h are to be devek p d on 
the b or care! inquiri« 

Mh ! i se Investigations hich 
! t ) I problem of teachers’ 
ilar and « the trainin and tenur« 
of teacher a rican cities has already 
been instituted. Reports which will en 
able every city to compare itself with 


other communities 


throughout the Na 
| be available by the first of July. 
Other ir 


tion wi 
quiries concerning the housing 
the of 
ed 
provisions made 


th of 


educa 
the 
for safe 
the 


m of the cost of education and how 


of school children, types 


tional service which are offer to 


community, the 


guarding the hea children and 


questi 


increased costs will be met are to be 
undertaken in the near future. 

This tional committee for chamber 
of commerce cooperation with the pub 
lic schools was brought into being by the 


American City Bureau. This institution 


has agreed to send out the inquiries pre 


executive cemmittee made 


pared by the 


up of superintendents of schools and 


chamber of commerce secretaries to tabu 
late to 


the results of each inquiry to 


available 
all of the 
ting in the enterprise. As 


the returns and make 


cities coopera 


information is collected from these sur 
veys special articles will be written for 
use in local and State publicity cam 


paigns. It is only through such coopera- 


tion of public-spirited groups of citizens 
and school authorities that the situation 


ean be adequately met. 
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It is important that experts in business 


together with those charged 


’ r 
COoOnSIUSC 


with the responsibility for administering 
education, the methods which will prove 
most satisfactory in increasing revenues 
in suppert of public education. Nobody 
will question the ability of our American 
communities to support our schools. The 
question that must be answered is how 
revenues may be increased without in- 


terfering with our productive enterprises. 


There j PEt 1 our cities 1 our States, 


and in Nation of a careful and com- 


plete ¢ vey und reorganization of our 
scheme of ti ation, If the opportunity 
for education is to be equalized, and if 
children ing in the villages and rural 


areas of e United States are to have an 
1 to that provided in our 


that 


opportunity egi 


urban communities, it appears clear 


a larger percentage of the cost of educa- 
tion must be made available from revenue 
collected | the State. It is quite as clear 
that our States must develop more ade 
quate s es for the distribution of rey- 
enue in order that opportunity may be 
equalized. The State sheuld contribute 
50 per cent of the cost of education and 
the N on ould ake ome contribu- 
tion for stimulating educational progress 


While maint: 
at present constituted it is clear that new 


ining our school system as 


programs of education must be wnder- 
taken The removal of illiteracy, the 
Americanization ef the foreign born, the 
development of a more adequate system 
of phys ediucation and health service, 
the provision for professional training for 
every teacher who enters the American 
publie school and the equalization of 
educational opportunity throughout the 
Nation call for national recognition and 
national action After everything has 


been done that can be accomplished by 


the locality and by the State we shall fail 
to make good the promise of democracy 
without the leadership and encourage- 


We 
of 


agencies, now numbering more 


ment of the National Government. 


need an organization in Washington 


than two score of bureaus, divisions, and 
independent administrations, which will 
eliminate the present duplication and 


overlapping ( 
fail 


single 


f effort made inevitable by 
ure to coordinate these activities 
in a The 
people of the country are demanding that 
there be established a department of edu- 
with a secretary in the President's 
It ij 
“nit 


our 


executive department. 


cation 
s invpportant as well that en- 
be to the States to 
with the Na- 
extension of the 
will best meet 


offered 


courageMm 


undertake in cooperation 
that 


educational service which 


tional Government 
the present 

The Smith-Towner bill now before Con- 
gress, which provides for a secretaryship 
of ation and for appropriations to 


emergency. 


edu 








country 


winter the club 
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the States of S$100.000.000 » iy nate hed 


by the States in developing. e¢ ‘ ntere in education or from the stand- 
service whicl nil emove te point of the possibility of raising revenue 
Americanize oreigne } le 1 Z| national encouragement and aid is justi 
teachers, se é | fied. It has been suggested that larger 
health servi or oul ile d equ national expenditures mean a further 
ize edueat port ‘ Y ) ‘ r on enpital, greater infl lon I 


the Nation yuld hay ort « our currenes 


and finally a financial crisis. 


citizens Who De eve I é ”? It ne vell be argued in repl that the 
This bill guarantees to e Si ‘ National Government can afford to econo 
trol and adm tratio en 0 ile in other fields better than it can af 
providing for tional enco Senne ord to allow the public-school system of 

One of the outstanding features of o the Nation to deteriorate. The issue is 
system of taxation during t st fe hether or not we shall increase the 
years has been the fact t) the Nation tional expenditures by $100,000,000 but 
Government has gone to ‘he States a1 ther whether or not the National Gov 
localities and hi tuke mm them the ernment shi: spend that amount of 
most productive source 0 re hue bade from revenues alrena ivailable 
through the income tax vhile leaving or the sake of strengthening the institu 
them the most expensive functions of tion which alone can guarautee its perpe 


rovernnen! 


HOW LOCAL CLUBS AND CIVIC SOCIETIES 


SCHOOLS. 


HELP THE 


Items From Here and There Showing What Various Organizations Are Doing 
for the Local Education Cause. 
What Citl vomen'’s ( ) ITISTTIOCSS rencnel re nhet IS Tow buving nh School 
men’s ¢lub mprovemel ‘ eties and ibrat 
other organiz ons do ts 1 the schools Blue Hill, Me., Village liprove HCHE SO 
: . e1ety The society has n cominittlee on 
particularly in the prese emergency snanla ‘wihiet ty AP eal prizes for the 
Recently the Commissioner of Educatio best essuys written on Ways by which the 
sent a letter of inquiry to find out haat school children may help to improve the 
such organizations as these were doin Village 
in a practical way for education, and the Collierville Fenn., Community Club: 


On account of inereused cost of running 


CAPelses 


: ing excerpts from , 
following are x , he schools the club assumed Tike 


replies: 


of the manual training and domestic sci 
Kikton. Ma a i es em e departments and made it possible for 
4 . the work of these departments to go on 
sociation “We sent a cele ite to Al ‘ = 
‘ Without being handicapped. Phe club 
napolis the day the bill was up to seenre Iso bought the suits for the basket-ball 
more Salary for the teachers and used team, and has belped to bear the inciden 
our influence to get an increase tul expenses throughout the year In 
McDowell, Va., Civic League rh nddition to this the club has guaranteed 
league has done much to linprove oul equipment for the chemistry and plivsics 
school grounds It is no planning to uboratories in case it cun not be secured 
help enlarge our school building and to otherwise, The club has been a great fac 
get our three-year high school changed to tor in creating public sentiment in favor 
a four-year high school The country of better school attendance.” 
people are very much interested i: 


lor 
ol 


has 


the community as a whole, the 
active in 
the * course 
home economics. This 
comprised lectures on home beau 
interior 
care of lawns, ete. 


vear a schedule is the community the 


ti rT ara Yea} ; te take 
meetings, and are beginning , club peel Very promoting 
and help in the 


programs.” short 
Kans., Civic Improvement 


educational 


what is known as 
La Cuane 
Club: “In 


object of the club to kee p and bring about 


agriculture and 
matters if S tiie course 
tification, decorations. proper 
The club presented to 
facts as to the phys 
condition of the children and is en 
i the correction of all 
“The most important work of the club 
the efforts it is making to educate the 
that they will be perfectly 
for the school tax to be increased 


a close union between the school and 
patrons. The past 
prepared for the systematic visitin 
the school by club members 
touch with its work and its need, its co 
ditions regarding seating, crowded grade 
playgrounds. The club 


to foster school 


g of eal 


Keeping il 


couraging defects 


has so planned 


taxpayers so 


gardens.’ villing 


Heyirood, Jil Nchool and cominunit so that teachers’ salaries may be raised 
club: “ The club has accomplished some and the trained ‘teachers kept in the 
thing toward extra furnishing for the county 
school, such as victrola, furnishing fo1 irehie, Mo., Civic Improvement Club: 
the dining room, serving hot lunches “The first thing we attempted was to 


through the winter months to about 60 


, a improve 
children. 


the sanitary conditions of the 
village. We posted the town with orders 
for an official clean-up day, paying for 
the wagons to tT the débris that 


school 


Belmont, N. ¢ Woman's Club: “ This 


has partly furnished haul off was 


the standpoint of the Nation's 


gathered ito Suck Dearne 


md other 
receptacle wit ‘ iriners hauled 
away the débris to lond into ditches, 
thereby st x the purpose of stopping 
the waste ) unk ‘ We ordered 
all streets “lievs cle el so that 
mowing mii eS Ce ised to cut 
the weeds > : nel ie club 
hiring the el ra ‘ ork.’ 

i} tite Is / SCHOO il ad Civie 
Lcadgue ¢ Secre al the league 
writes that ih) schoolhouse was a 
disgzrice to owl stoml on a small 
plot witl eight s hing vard di- 
rectly it err, i pliant on one 
side. al ficinl stone orks on the 
other, and ; in-tr (| highway on 
thie Tront, ©) O Sic t nere any play- 
ground I} ihkire the street 
or Tresprisset | Pubic yr wits old, two- 
story, made of pine timbe unsanitary, 
badly lighted, filthy Che morale was in 
keeping with lescriptio 

“In order t Iprove conditions Wwe or- 
ganized a mothers , Calling it a school 
nicl ussociatio We got up meetings and 
on one prete had another induced the 
people to ce ‘ side he school to uat- 
tena these heelys ! e sii\V low, 
cramped, bad ghtes ‘ooms, They 
saw danger from fire They tried to 
listen to spenkers whose voices were 
drowned by switching freight trains. We 
aulwiys use hese interruptions to ham- 
mer home the that for a half hour 
or more at a stretch classroom work had 
lo be suspended day after day until a 


chugging engi should finish its labors. 


‘Well @ pissed a nanimously 
a S350,000 bond issue for a new school 
building We easi induced three of our 
best men »> allo their nominations for 


the local school bourd vere 


finances that 


\fter they 
elected they so managed the 


“4 $40,000 building was erected The old 
plot was sold The new one selected was 
far from al e disturbinces surrounding 
the old \\ secured grounds large 
enough to provide play space 

“It was six years ago that we started 
to tinprove hool conditions Now we 


have a fine up-to-date school building of 
brick, a playground the bes equipped in 
the county i vorkshop for boy SS = 
kitchen ard dining room where hot 
lunches are served da o the chiklren 
for 10 cents ene 


“ Wwe sire ho “ j to get liore 
money for teache We mev have a 


teacherage erected 


Kirkirood Gia ( Lenque: “We 
keep in close tou wit school work, 
making the t hers, superintendent, and 
board of ecdhucution Tee] Thint we are 
helpers instead of directors, asking their 


permission before we put in improve- 


nents, We beipe the to pav for our 
present school ground oF hich we in- 
Stalled drin| ~ fount Ss seuts, andl 
swings Wi purchased three beau- 
tiful lots whic e have presented as a 
“park entrain oO the new school build- 


ing.” 


Joliet. Mout Com Cluh: “ Ours 
is an agricultural con initv, and we 
have tried to do things so far to pro- 
mote better feeling between the town 


people and the 
interests as 


ng for their 


as possible.’ 


farmers, worki 
thie hi 


Varian. Kans Coumerce: 
“We are at the 
a campaign fo 

bonds and for remodeling of 


present buildings. There is an effort 


Chamber of 
time engaged in 
’ $127,000 of 
the 
alse 


present 


the voting o 


the 





te nnel of teaching 
it } . We try to bring 
the hool Into « ‘ ‘ 
‘ 
/ CRS 
: TO re ie lel 
! wi very 
” i iu ‘ raince 
‘ ‘ i” t ove 
' 
Each year 
ime OL ednci 
peutil schools ror 
nittee visited the 
th to give talks On 
| rt l l ib Ct 
( fe severi 


ench sewing for an 
had a health 

( e ( 1 enter 
pre ds going te 


reorganized the old com 

community club to 

one within the trade dis 

l ap ointed captains 

( ‘ committee The 

et ‘ fen or committee intro- 

d two | ects hat received the 

b and that have been 

1 out (ne was the 

} i hoel farm of S acres: the 

‘ ( honds for the 

1d Duiled nz. These 

special elections held 

Summer series of Chau 

ts were given under 

‘ club, a market-day 

‘ : on, a baseball team or- 
perk brought 

OST OT The meetings 


( heolhou st - 





/ doi Vt... Community Club: “ The 
Br Community Club was organized 
( o promote the busi- 

lfare of the community 

i ell as that of its indi- 
viu ! without fear or favor 
( | ‘tition or religious bias.’ 
oOo be need of a common 

l | the men of the com 
together on a common 

hich does not exist 
1 ( sroup tied to each 
‘ teri anization, another 
o store politics, pool 

] { iil so on through 
1 I town nditions With 
1 ons in mind we organized and 
( iS a means toward our 
e! C r people pulling together 
t mimunity interests. Our 
re are held bimonthly 
\ ISSIONS 1 ining to live 
is | interest. We 
} speakers as the 
( 1] have discussed and 
1} d out « *loeal read problems with 
St chy flicials: boys’ and girls’ 
‘ re promoting a community 
{ eh ‘Conditions in: Rus 
f a n who has just returned 
Tr t ee vears’ service there bringing 
wit I exhibit of souvenirs of the 
ha ] of he people, thereby cre 
at ne nterest in thi vast 
coul L al nd for literature per- 
tair . at our library; junior 
Be! h-school system with the State 
sup Tl ri g probably gave 
to t) present a better insight into our 
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present school system than they have ever 
had before Che ladies of the community 
have used the rooms for organizing an 
auxiliary for hospital relief, farm-bureau 
work, etc., and in addition have met with 
the men in open meetings fer some of the 
discussions previously referred to. 


“From the above you will note that our 


field is unlimited and we are getting the 
people of the community together by han- 
dling a diversified field in a way that We 
hardly dared anticipate when we started 
out It is too early to analyze the ulti- 
mate results, but Iam sure most any rural 
community can afford something along 


these lines of organization.” 





‘1 y ‘ } 


I Note Che schoo! described in Miss 


rex., in charg 





A VISIT TO A “TEXAS BROWN MOUSE.” 


Leaves from an extension worker’s note book. 
By AMANDA Srovrzruss, University of Texas 


Stoltzfuss’s article is the Tulcta School, Bee County, 
of J. C. Hickman.) 





ched a schoolhouse in the 
epen country we saw a big man and a 
cathered in a closed circle 


rroup of boys 


intensely interested in some object be- 


realized our Soon 
looked up, and a friendly 
smile lighted up his face as he extended 


his hand for a hearty handshake, saying, 


fore hey presence, 


the big man 


‘Tam Hickman; whom have I the honor 
of meeting?” We gave our names and 
stated that our business was to visit his 
Here he 
member of his class, for so the group of 
“You may be sur- 


school, introduced us te each 
boys proved to be. 
prised that we are using the public road 
as a schoolroom this morning,” he con- 
turning to a brown-eyed 
The gentleman 


tinued. Then 


“ur 


boy in overalls, he said, 


wants to know what we are doing out 


here. Tell him, Jack.” 


“Cut Ants” as a Schoo! Subject. 
The brown-eyed boy promptly replied: 
“We have been studying harmful insects 


This morning 
You know 


and how to destroy them. 
we took up the study of ants. 
these insects are sometimes pretty bad 
on our farms and pastures, as well as in 
Here is the nest we just 
You can see their paths run 


the house. 
worked on 
ning toward the house and the grain bin 
We also have a kind of ant 
They 
underground silos and fill them with the 
They 


sometimes destroy acres of corn or other 


at the barn. 


we call ‘eut ants.’ make regular 


tender leaves of growing crops. 
young crops. 

“This morning we dosed six ant hills 
bisulphide. I'll show you 


The ants are all in their 


with carbon 
how we did it. 
nests at this time ef day so that’s why 
we are out here at work on them now.” 
Here the boy led the way to another 
ant hill and proceeded to demonstrate 
his method of getting rid of the pests. 
said: “It 


He then turned to me and 


works, for before Mr. Hickman came we 
used to have the biting ants pestering us 
on the playground. We gave them this 


medicine a few days ago and now we 





don’t have any more of the kids crying 
from ant bites.” 
English Composition on a “ Live Subject.” 
At the 


the teacher and his class into an interest- 


ringing of the bell we followed 


ing laboratory, where the boys gathered 
their note- 


their 


around the table, took out 
books, and proceeded to write out 
experiment—a valuable bit of compo- 
sition 

We then 
about seme of the ilustrative material 
that we 
and cabinets, 

“Oh that,” 


ply to my 


ventured to ask a guestion 
saw filling shelves, wall surface, 


said one of the boys in re- 
question, “is Rhodes grass. 
We are just introducing it into this com- 
munity. It stands the drought well, and 
we can cut it five or six times a season 
That's a 


Spanish peannts. We studied 


when we get plenty of rain, 
bunch of 
them last month. That is Soudan grass. 
It does fine here and makes lots of hay; 
and this is alfalfa. We found the nedules 
There is a patch of it growing in 
Mr. Hickman’s lot.” 


We were next shown a corner of the 


on it 


room filled with a most attractive exhibit 
“This,” said our 
“jis part of our exhibit which we 


of farm products. 
guide, 
carried to the county fair last fall. We 
had 79 varieties.” He then picked out 
an ear of corn and explained its good 
points. 
Pullets and Scheel Lunch Baskets. 

ty this time we were attracted to a 
basket containing some large pink-brown 
eggs of uniform size. Noticing our sur- 
the boy explained: “Oh, we have a 
flock of pure-bred Barred Rocks. We sel 
They pay for 
their feed and make money for the school, 
too We keep a record of their work, 
We can hatch chickens all winter in this 


You can see some of the largest 


prise, 


the eggs for $1.50 a dozen 


country 
there now get the 
baskets. We'll 


to sell at the school 


pullets out They 


ecrans from our lunch 


have eome fine ones 
the last day. ‘You must come 


to our school faflr We always have a 
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fair and a 1 yarbecue on the last day, | AN AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENTAL | which is thus converted into what 
and @ istre t night Kverybodys SCHOOL. practically a huge o] i school 

CaMeS ' ou it’s fine. My dad is in By Mark Cohen, Dunedin, New Zealand. | For a certain peri in each day the 
the miustr The new school at Brighton-on-the- | Children are all “i to exercise on the 


As oul : ar ‘ringing o lndders. ; 
thin Sands, a marine suburb (as its name bars, swinging tl ladders, and 
taint implies) of the city of Sydney, Australia, other gymnastic aj A number 
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